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HAS THE WAR DOOMED 
COEDUCATION? 


THE other day one of my friends, discussing 
the effects of almost 400,000 men in army or 
navy uniforms to be trained upon our college 
campuses, said to me, “I’m afraid this will mean 
the end of eoeducation on the college level. The 
Army or Navy are taking over all the dormitory 
and other housing facilities, so that the girls will 
have no place to live. The faculty and class- 
rooms and laboratories are being used to teach 
the trainees, so how ean they find time to give 
instruction to the girls? Even the atmosphere 
of the campus has been changed into that of a 
military post, which girls probably won’t like. 
And I’m afraid the soldier boys are a different 
type from the prewar college men, and nct suit- 
able for association with our daughters on a 
college campus.” 

All my experience has been so directly in con- 
trast to these opinions, that I could not leave 
them unanswered. In the first place, what are 
the facts of the matter? 

Many colleges with military programs are 
keeping their women’s dormitories intact for the 
exclusive use of women students. Men’s dormi- 
tories are given over to trainees, as are fratern- 
ity houses, gymnasia, and even hotels, YMCA 
buildings, and others near the campus, but with 
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women on those campuses continues normal, 


saved for the women. If the enrollment 
there would seem to be no good reason for push- 
ing them out of their own buildings. Of course, 
if the armed-forees unit is so large that it re- 
quires absolutely all housing facilities—men’s 
and women’s—women are forced into private 
homes in the community. But this is apparently 
the exception rather than the rule. 

For college faculties, these training programs 
have become the grand opportunity to render 
high service in the war effort, and teachers have 
thrown themselves into the task with enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, they realize that the women and 
other regular students have a right to the same 
high level of instruction they have enjoyed in 
the past, and to a wide choice of courses. There- 
fore faculties in general have increased their 
hours of teaching to absorb the new training 
courses, rather than supplanted the old by the 
new. The regular course offerings are reduced 
by a surprisingly small amount—and those re- 
ductions have been chiefly in courses largely at- 
tended by men who are now in military service, 
such as courses in economics and business ad- 
ministration. Faculty members, under the im- 
petus of the national increase in the working 


rare exceptions, women’s dormitories are being day and the working hours each week, have in- 
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creased their own teaching hours so that they, 
too, are sacrificing for victory. Also, many col- 
leges have added considerably to their teaching 
staffs to eare for the new burdens. The number 
of faculty members available for teaching wo- 
men on our coedueational campuses, therefore, 
is not far from normal. 

The same is true of classrooms and equip- 
ment; by judicious scheduling of hours and 
utilizing space more economically, classes are 
being cared for without discomfort or inade- 
quate equipment. Colleges are discovering that 
they resemble the old-fashioned farmhouse for 
the old-fashioned family—there’s room for all 
who come. In the past, there were many hours 
of the day when classrooms and laboratories lay 
idle; today, space is at a premium, and the lights 
burn far into the night. 

It is indeed true that the atmosphere has 
changed on campuses with military units, but 
the change has been for the best. The air is 
electrified by the thrill of immediate contact 
with one of the great problems of civilized life 
—the protection of our freedoms. Yes—the 
good old days of loafing under the benevolent 
American campus shadow are gone; the hours 
of the working day of the men in uniform are 
so long—from six in the morning to ten at night, 
with only an hour free—that other students are 
shamed into greater application to their studies, 
to service in Red Cross and USO projects, and 
to working for victory in their spare time. 
Enrollment in mathematies, physics, geography, 
meteorology, and navigation courses has sky- 
rocketed because of this new seriousness. But 
are the women disgruntled by this change? 
They love it! They see in it a new recognition 
of their importance, not only in the home, but 
also in business, war, and the rebuilding of 
civilization. 

I feel sure that I speak for college women 
when I say that the men now in uniform on our 
campuses are quite as suitable company in class- 
room or social activities as they were when they 
were not in uniform. Many of them are the 
same boys; others are selected by a careful 
process of testing and interviews from the cream 
of American youth and represent the best mas- 
culine minds of their generation. Chosen by a 
democratic process, they naturally bring many 
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different social and financial backgrounds to the 
campus, but that is their glory—here, for the 
first time, democracy in education is really work- 
ing, and boys who never expected college train- 
ing are marching next to the _ blue-bloods. 
Strong of body and of intellect, they are moti- 
vated by a powerful desire to learn how to lead 
troops or fly bombers or direct artillery fire, 
and they stick to their task. Their day is care- 
fully supervised, so that their only free time 
comes on Saturdays and Sundays, when they 
meet the girls socially at properly chaperoned 
parties and informal gatherings. I have suffi- 
cient faith in the ideals and standards of con- 
duct of college women to believe that they can 
associate pleasantly with trainees on the campus 
without losing their heads, hearts, and judgment 
over a uniform. If college women don’t care to 
associate with men of this type, they’ll have a 
hard time finding their equals, for these are our 
country’s best. 

Another fine feature of the program is the 
reuniting of America which is resulting from 
boys from South Carolina and Texas mixing 
with other boys from Connecticut and Oregon 
on a Middle-Western campus. College women 
are receiving an education in the personality 
and point of view of men from many sections 
of this vast nation. 

Collegiate coeducation celebrated its centen- 
nial only a few years ago. When it began at 
Oberlin and Knox and elsewhere, what was its 
purpose? To fit men and women, by a process 
of living and working together on a campus, to 
work together in building a better world. If 
this was true in 1837, how much more true it is 
today! The war has intensified the need of co- 
education, for women not only work with men, 
but also take over their jobs and responsibilities 
entirely. Factories and executive swivel chairs 
are no longer “a man’s world.” As the responsi- 
bility for the home front begins to rest more 
and more upon women’s shoulders, we will need 
more women who comprehend the “military 
mind,” and who have learned to work with man’s 
tools and techniques. 

And I have said nothing about the value to the 
trainees of having women on our college cam- 
puses—but take a look at the happy smiles of 
the boys as they march past a group of co-eds! 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN ADVEN- 


TURE: A MESSAGE TO 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


Mopern Christian adventure in Christian edu- 
eation and living ean be the greatest adventure 
of these times. Man has never lived in an age 
which offered more in adventure than does this 
age—an adventure in educating Christian lead- 
ers who ean boldly meet and solve the perplex- 
ing problems of these times. In this compli- 
eated social structure and this shrunken world 
we need, as never before, a primary interest and 
emphasis upon training Christian laymen who 
can effectively take their beliefs, convictions, 
and consecrated abilities into all walks of life. 

We have forgotten and lost a basie purpose 
The educated person is one who 





of education. 
has a sound Christian philosophy of living, a 
person trained to discriminate between truth 
and falsehood, a person who, through superior 
training and experience, may act as a leader 
in his community. That, in the beginning of 
this country, was the end of education; its prod- 
uct was the minister, the parson of Colonial 
days, the leader and guide of the people. We 
need today a return to this principle, a return 
to the edueation of persons who shall be Chris- 
tian leaders. For the current has turned. A 
large part of the world has abandoned genuine 
Christianity. And today, in our troubles, we 
need more than ever before a faith in religious 
realities, a synthesis of religion, philosophy, and 
science. 

Since the last war the spirit of the world has 
been one of doubt, confusion, and conflict; the 
world has been troubled, lacking central pur- 
pose and a guiding principle. We have come 
to distrust our institutions and our traditions, 
our leaders and our guides. But it is a mis- 
take to believe that this demands new principles. 
Tke times demand, rather, a new and enlight- 
ened application of proved principles and laws. 
They demand a return to Christianity. 

In America, separation of Church and State 
has long been established. Yet, since both 
church and government have one common end 
—to guarantee right living, justice, equality— 
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By 
ELLIS HUNTINGTON DANA 
FORMERLY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT, 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, BOSTON ; 
NOW IN WAR SERVICE WITH 
AMERICAN RED CROSS AS A 


FIELD DIRECTOR IN ITS SERVICES 

TO THE ARMED FORCES 
complete separation of church and government 
is impossible. The religious life is a whole way 
of life. 


problems without benefit of religion, with what 


We in America have tried to solve our 
success we may all judge. And we are coming, 
slowly but none the less surely, to see that the 
things of the spirit cannot be separated from 
the whole of life. 

It is true that never before has the State 
seemed more supreme than today. Under the 
threat of State domination, all our institutions 
face a problem as desperate as survival itself. 
If free institutions are to survive and serve, 
Democracy 


- 


they must find a dynamic attack. 
is based on the prineiples revealed and taught 
by Christ, and toward these principles modern 
American society needs redirection—not formal 
nor ecclesiastical, but practical, real, and active 
religious direction. 

Our churches and our colleges must return our 
young people to the Christian fundamentals of 
the Sermon on the Mount. We have allowed the 
secularizing of life to go too far and, in addi- 
tion, in our teaching there has been too much 
Modern Christi- 
The 


Christian college should offer guidance in per- 


emphasis on the traditional. 
anity has not enlisted youth as it should. 


sonal religious living, in training in worship, in 
spiritual leadership as a basis of a revitalized 
Christianity which has appeal to the common 
man. We are, in a larger definition, all “com- 
mon men,” in that we take willingly and give 
unwillingly. We are all under a common afflie- 
tion of our age—that of seeing life in part in- 
stead of as a whole; we consider ourselves as 
divorced from the restrictions and responsibili- 
ties of past generations. Life, materially, is 
more abundant for us, but if our new-found 
privileges are to be rightly used, even to be re- 
tained, they must find a greater spiritual con- 
secration and direction. Our Christian educa- 
tion must be scientific. 

Religious education has declined in institu- 
tions of higher learning. We became engrossed 
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in building a great nation out of the wilderness; 
we became prosperous—and we almost lost our 
own soul. For our interest in religion has 
waned; we have forgotten even the brotherhood 
of man. 

A spiritual awakening is desperately needed. 
There are already indications that greed, agnos- 
ticism, and skepticism are giving way, in Amer- 
ica, to a sound spiritual regeneration. Yet this 
slow process, rising from a deepening apprecia- 
tion of the implications of this war, must be 
fostered and nurtured to come to full flower. 
The future must place stress more on how to 
bring in the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth in 
practical everyday ways. 

Boldly and confidently we must awaken 
spiritually. God is Love throughout the world, 
and we need a spiritual allegiance to this 
broader understanding. We need a simplified 
code by which we ean be guided to the realiza- 
tion that scientists, religionists, and political 
leaders are not apart but depend upon each 
other and are single in their major purpose. 
We need the Sermon on the Mount. 

Christ taught scientific, demonstrable laws of 
life, and nowhere more clearly than here did 
he insist on a suecessful law of life which has 
been and ean be tested, tried, and found true. 

If the end of true education is to produce 
integrated individuals and socialized persons, 
what then must the educated person have, and 
what steps must our colleges take toward this? 

It must first be understood, and thoroughly, 
that subjects in Christian colleges cannot be 
taught without religion and Christian principles 
as a background. These are primary values. 
With this in mind, let a Christian college so 
organize itself—its purpose, its staff, its meth- 
ods, its teachings—that students may inquire 
into the basie human and social values in their 
courses in the light of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that college cannot but produce leaders who 
will stand out in devotion to high ideals, in skills 
and capacities, and who will be eminently fitted 
to guide, direct, and inspire others in thinking 
and in action. 

Christianity began in high adventure. It was 
not an easy religion; it required courage of its 
followers. But it was daring and challenging, 
and worth while because it called for sacrifice 
and effort. No less is this true today. Christi- 
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anity is still vital, personal, dynamic, and ad- 
venturous. With this in mind, we face the task 
of revitalizing Christianity for young people, 
and the only fashion in which this may be done 
is by a return to essentials—to simple facts and 
to simple truths. What are some of these? In 
the first place, Jesus chose disciples—“learners,” 
as the word implies. And these learners started 
out from where they were, to experiment and 
live under Jesus’ direction. If we, today, can 
return to this primary thought, Christianity can 
be as vital today as in the beginning. 

The problem is to retain this simplicity, and 
to devise a modern scientific approach to edu- 
‘ation in the living by Christian ideals. Science 
has revealed wonders about nature; why then 
cannot a science reveal unending, undiscovered 
truths about humans? We need to study the 
intimate experiences of men and women; we 
should analyze those who have had spiritual 
experience and who have had happy and inte- 
grated lives. And this should be done in the 
light of the Sermon on the Mount. 

As analyzed by Ernest A. Ligon of Union 
College, the eight traits represented in the 
Beatitudes offer “accurately the concepts of hu- 
man personality held by Jesus.” These, briefly, 
fall into two groups. The first, “Experimental 
Faith,” reflects the traits of vision, of love of 
righteousness and truth, of faith in the friend- 
liness of the universe, and of trust in a domi- 
nating purpose in the universe. The second, 
“Fatherly Love,” reflects those of being sensi- 
tive to the needs of others, of forgiveness, of 
magnanimity, and of Christian courage. If 
these “traits” were taken by our young people 
as laws to be tried out in a Modern Christian 
Adventure, what superior Christian leaders we 
might produce! 

Democracy exists to protect us from tyranny 
of one leader or a minority. <A chief aim of 
the Christian religion is to bring us closer to 
God and to our fellowmen in helpful relation- 
ships. Small, privately endowed colleges must 
make certain that their students understand and 
gain convictions on democracy, on Christianity, 
and on the vital relationship between the two. 
This is indispensable to our Modern Christian 
Adventure. We must no longer take for granted 
that our young people know these values and 
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this significant relationship. Only through true 
Christian education of this kind can we hope for 
the survival of both democracy and Christianity. 

Never in history has the world needed Chris- 
tian leaders and laymen more than today. It 
needs the kind of Christian leader who is dedi- 
cated to and inspired by Christian principles, 
and who, therefore, uses the methods of demo- 
cratie leadership rather than those of command 
in handling human relationships. 
ciety depends upon effective organization and 
harmonious co-operation as never before. It 
calls for group efforts and action, often of the 
most complex kinds. Complexity places a high 
premium upon leadership. Leaders are needed 
to guide, direct, and help others, so that they 
may function in harmony. Leaders must be 
dedicated to high principles and must, in fact, 


Modern so- 
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be statesmen in the broadest who 
formulate Christian principles for our country 
and the world. Where are these statesmen? 
They are all too few. 
challenge to Christian higher education. 

This is a changing world—a hazardous world 
—a world of promise and threat and high chal- 
The world of tomorrow is in the making 
Today our great industrial laboratories 


sense, ean 


In that comes a ringing 


lenge. 
today. 
are getting ready with new discoveries and de- 
signs for the greater tomorrow. And today, 
also, we who deal in human relationships should 
be preparing—through more modern Christian 
higher education, through Christian character 
development in our colleges—new emphases to 
create better leaders for this same tomorrow. 

There lies the challenge of this Modern Chris- 
tian Adventure. 





JAMES McKEEN CATTELL, 1860-1944 

JAMES MCKEEN CATTELL, founder of SCHOOL 
ind Society, editor of Science, and for nearly 
sixty years one of the outstanding American 
men of science, died, January 20, in Laneaster, 
Pennsylvania, after a protracted illness. He 
would have been eighty-four years old on May 
25 of this year. 

Dr. Cattell was a pioneer in the field of 
experimental psychology. After graduating in 
1880 from Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), of 
which his father, the Reverend William C. Cat- 
tell, was then president, he studied for two years 
in European universities. He returned to take 
a fellowship at the Johns Hopkins University 
for 1882-83. In the latter year he continued 
his work at the University of Leipzig, from 
which he received his doctorate in 1886 under 
the sponsorship of Wilhelm Wundt, who in 
1879 had established at Leipzig the first labora- 
tory of experimental psychology. It is inter- 
esting to note that, among his fellow graduate 
students at the Johns Hopkins University were 
Joseph Jastrow, whose death was announced in 
ScHooL anp Society, January 15, and John 
Dewey. These three men were all studying with 
the late G. Stanley Hall, who, as professor of 
philosophy at the university, was the first to 
represent in this country the study of psychol- 
ogy by laboratory methods. 





In 1888, Dr. Cattell became professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
three years later he was called to a similar post 
in Columbia University. He was identified with 
the latter institution until soon after the decla- 
ration of war in 1917, when he was summarily 
dismissed on the charge that he had urged 
members of Congress not to enact legislation 
that would require drafted soldiers “to fight in 
Europe against their. will,” although Dr. Cattell 
explained later that he referred only to con- 
seientious objectors. The dismissal aroused a 
storm of protest as a violation of the principle 
Many of Dr. Cattell’s 
colleagues joined in this protest, among them, 
Harvey Robinson, and 


of academic freedom. 


John Dewey, James 
Charles A. Beard. 
accompanied his protest with his resignation as 


Professor Beard, indeed, 


professor of political science. A few 
later, Dr. Cattell brought suit against the uni- 
versity on the ground that he had been unjustly 
The suit was 


years 


deprived of his pension rights. 
settled in 1922 when the trustees agreed to pay 
the pension. 

After leaving the university, Dr. Cattell de- 
voted himself chiefly to the editing and publish- 
ing of scientifie and educational journals, mono- 
graphs, directories, and books, and to effecting 
a closer organization of the men and women 
working in the various fields of science. As 
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early as 1894, he had taken the editorship of 
the weekly journal, Science, and he retained 
this editorship until his death. Popular Science 
Monthly, one of the oldest of the scientific 
journals, came under his editorship in 1900; in 
1915, he established, in its place, The Scientific 
Monthly, which he edited until 1941, although 
the ownership of this journal and of Science 
had been transferred by him to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, an 
organization in the development of which to its 
present position of leadership he had played a 
major role, and of which he was president, 1924. 
In 1904 he founded the Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Method, and from 
1907 to 1941 he edited The American Naturalist. 
In 1906 he edited and published the first volume 
of the directory, “American Men of Science,” 
five revisions of which have been issued since 
that time; and in 1932, a similar directory, 
“Leaders in Edueation,” which has also ap- 
peared in a revised version. In 1915 he estab- 
lished ScHoon AnD Society. 

For the distribution of his journals and di- 
rectories as well as seientifie books Dr. Cattell 
founded The Science Press, which became, under 
his skillful management, one of the largest and 
most important publishing houses in this field. 
For the printing of these publications he 
founded, in 1923, The Science Press Printing 
Company, of which he was president. He was 
instrumental, too, in developing Science Service, 
a non-profit organization for preparing news 
reports of scientific undertakings and achieve- 
ments. He served as president of Science Ser- 
vice from 1928 to 1937. 

When the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
in 1939 purchased ScHooL AND Society on be- 
half of the Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
vation, Ine., Dr. Cattell retained an important 
connection with this journal as senior member 
of the society’s Trustees. 

Dr. Cattell was a dynamie personality—foree- 
ful, outspoken, absolutely without fear. He was 
uniquely individualistic, a man of strong eonvie- 
tions, yet he never “editorialized” in his journals 
or used his editorial influence to promote his 
own theories. He was first of all a scientist— 
an apostle of truth—as, in an unusual sense, 
were most of the pioneers whose zeal in their 
efforts to place the study of mind on a truly 
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scientific basis amounted to a real and absorbing 
passion. Dr. Cattell’s one ambition was to ad- 
vance the cause of science, and in his own unique 
way he realized this purpose with signal success 
in the fields both of research and of teaching and 
later as an editor and a publisher and as a pow- 
erful force in integrating and organizing the 
workers in the highly differentiated areas of 
scientific endeavor. 

The members of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Ine., many of whom have 
been subscribers to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY since 
its establishment nearly thirty years ago, both 
recognize the enduring value of Dr. Cattell’s 
achievements and mourn his passing.—W. C. B. 


SECRETARY KNOX’S PROPOSAL FOR 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING 

Ir seems likely that the American people will 
not be wholly unfavorable to the proposal of 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, that a year 
of training in the Army or Navy be required of 
“every young man when he reaches an age when 
military service can be expected of him.” This, 
as Mr. Knox points out, “would be about the 
age when most boys leave high school and either 
go to work or go to college”; hence, if adopted, 
the proposal would have a most significant effect 
upon what has been in the past the normal first- 
year enrollment in the colleges and universities. 
While these institutions would not for a moment 
oppose any measure essential to the nation’s 
welfare, the suggestion made by the Secretary 
of the Navy is clearly one that should be con- 
sidered most carefully and with unbiased ob- 
jectivity before being adopted as a national 
policy. 

As set forth by Mr. Knox in his address be- 
fore the Greater Cleveland Council of the Boy 
Seouts, January 14, the training proposed 
would not be devoid of educational opportuni- 
ties of the broader sort, including especially 
ample provisions for vocational guidance, but 
it would be administered exclusively by the 
Army and Navy, and its primary aims would 
be to insure that— 


. . . all such young men would be given physical 
training of the highest value, would be instructed 
in the expert use of firearms, would be taught how 
to live comfortably in the open, and would be taught 
lessons in patriotism, love of country, and devotion 
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to flag, which are an essential part in the educa- 
tion of every American. 


The secretary’s arguments in favor of his pro- 
posal emphasized particularly the need for the 
development of physical fitness as revealed “by 
the very high percentage of young Americans 
who could not pass the reasonably moderate 
tests of service in the Army and Navy—more 
25 per cent being rejected for physical 


” 


than 
reasons... 

It is interesting to recall that Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, in a letter to John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
as reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 31, 
1943, stated the position of the Army regarding 
military training in the high schools and col- 
leges as follows (italics ours) : 

The amount of military drill which can be given 
in schools and colleges can also be given after in- 
duction into the Army in a relatively brief period 
of time... . A good physical condition, however, 
cannot be developed in so short a time, and the 
physical eondition of a soldier is of prime impor- 
tance to the War Department. 


It is probable that the specifically technical 
skills needed by the Navy are more various and 
complicated than are those needed by the Army. 
The question arises, however, whether, if the 
basic need in both eases is physical fitness, a 
full year of training under Army or Navy con- 
trol for every youth is so ineseapably essential 
as Secretary Knox contends. Is it not possible 
to develop a high degree of physical fitness by 
an appropriate emphasis of this factor by the 
established institutions and agencies of educa- 
tion that are within the framework of our civil 
life? And, if this could be done, would it not 
be possible to attain the ends that Mr. Knox has 
in mind by intensive training under Army and 
Navy auspices in a much shorter time—say dur- 
ing one or two of the periods that were formerly 
known in the colleges and universities as “long 
vacations” ? 

Both the higher institutions and the lower 
schools have in recent decades laid a constantly 
increasing emphasis upon physical and health 
education. This can, if necessary, be extended 
and intensified. While the educational theory 
that dominated American education for a gen- 
eration, especially on the elementary and secon- 
dary levels, certainly lacked virility, this weak- 
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ness affected the mental disciplines far more 
seriously than it affected the physical disciplines. 
Under the stress of war, this educational theory 
(against the enfeebling features of which the 
present writer has protested for more than 
thirty years) is at last rapidly losing ground, 
renascence of 
It may 


and sign points to a 
strength and vigor on the mental side. 
come about that a year of training under the 
rigorous standards of the Army and the Navy 
will not be necessary to bring American youth 
to a full recognition and appreciation of the 
fundamental truth that, as Mr. Knox said in 
his address, “. . . human affairs are so ordered 


that effort and sacrifice and discipline are in- 


every 


evitably and invariably the price of 
. —W. C. B. 


prog- 


ress. . 


PEA’S NEW YORK CONFERENCE FOR 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
FEBRUARY 45 
Unper the auspices of the Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association, a conference of parents and 
teachers will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, February 4-5. The general 
theme of the conference has been formulated as 
“A World to Live in—Edueation’s Contribu- 

tion.” 

The first session on Friday morning, under the 
chairmanship of Vinal H. Tibbetts, director, 
PEA, will be addressed by Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis, of Ottawa, Kans. The afternoon ses- 
sion will consider the topic, “Unresolved Issues 
That Block the Kind of a World We Want.” 
Paul Klapper, president, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), will preside. The speakers 
and their subjects are announced as follows: 
Everett Clinechy, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, “Racial and Religious Ten- 
sions”; Grayson Kefauver, 
Department of State, “Nationalistie Spirit in an 
International World”; J. Raymond Walsh, rep- 
resenting the CIO, “Social and Eeonomie Se- 
curity”; Helen Fuller, The New Republic, “The 
Struggle for Power”; Aubrey Williams, former 
director, NYA, “The Place of Children and 
Youth in Society”; Robert K. Speer, New York 
University, “A Democratic Program of Eduea- 
tion for All.” 

The presentation of the papers just listed 
will be followed by group discussions (which 
will be continued after the section meetings on 
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Saturday morning). The following group lead- 
ers have been named: Vivian T. Thayer, di- 
rector, Ethical Culture Schools (New York 
City); Mark Starr, educational director, 
ILGWU; James Mendenhall, representing the 
OPA; Harold Rugg, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Tomi 
Taylor, editor, Progressive Education; and For- 
rest Long, professor of edueation, New York 
University. 

The dinner meeting on Friday evening will be 
addressed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

On Saturday morning, section meetings will 
deal with the following topies: “Social Develop- 
ment, Emotional Stability, and/or the Three 
R’s,” William Young, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, chairman, John Loftus, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, New York City, 
speaker; “History-Social Studies: Understand- 
ing the World,” discussion led by Erling M. 
Hunt, professor of history, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; “Discipline, Delinquency, 
and Youth in Conflict,” Alonzo Grace, state com- 
missioner of education, Connecticut, chairman, 
Adele Franklin, All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
(New York City), and Justine Wise Polier, 
justice of the Domestic Relations Court (New 
York City), speakers. 

A general session on Saturday afternoon will 
consider “The Best Edueation for Your Child 
Today.” Ruth Andrus, New York State Eduea- 
tion Department, will preside. The speakers 
will inelude Alice V. Keliher, associate professor 
of education, New York University; Anna A. 
Hedgeman, Office of Civilian Defense; and Paul 
R. Mort, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Registration fees are as follows: for the entire 
conference, except the dinner meeting, members 
of the PEA, $1.00, others, $1.50; for a single 
day, $1.00; for a single session, $.75; for the 
dinner meeting, $3.75. 

A second regional conference of the PEA will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 25-26. 

NEGRO-HISTORY WEEK 
A POSTER, showing a copy of the painting, 


“Peter Salem at Bunker Hill,” and earrying on 
the reverse side a description of the ways in 
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which the Negro has played his part in every 
war in our history, has been distributed to 
schools, colleges, and groups interested in his- 
tory and current affairs as a means of publiciz- 
ing Negro-History Week, beginning February 
13. 

The poster also lists a number of suggestions 
as to ways in which the week may be observed. 
For copies of the poster and for further sugges- 
tions, address Carter G. Woodson, The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Ine., 1538 Ninth St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, of which the Associated Publishers 
is a branch, states the following as its purposes: 


1. To promote historical research. 

2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 

3. To promote the study of the Negro through 
clubs and schools. 

4. To bring about harmony between races by 
interpreting the one to the other. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ESTAB- 
LISHES “GOLD-STAR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS” 


Harry Woopsurn CHasg, chancellor, New 
York University, has announced the establish- 
ment of “Gold-Star Scholarships” for the sons 
and daughters of graduates of the university 
who may lose their lives in the present war. 
The awards, authorized by the governing board 
of the university, will cover the full tuition for 
the normal four-year course leading to the bach- 
elor’s degree in any one of the university’s 
schools of liberal arts, commerce, engineering, 
and education. The value of each scholarship 
will be approximately $1,600. 

Dr. Chase said that over 30,000 graduates and 
former students of the university are now serv- 
ing with the armed forces and that some 200 
have lost their lives in such service, according to 
estimates based on records in hand. 

In a letter to the next of kin of the known 
Gold-Star graduates of the university, Dr. Chase 
pledged “our deep sympathy and desire to com- 
memorate such sacrifices for the benefit of their 
worthy successors in every manner at our com- 
mand.” 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ben M. CHERRINGTON, director, Foundation 
for the Advancement of the Social Sciences, the 
University of Denver, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the university, according to a report in 
the January number of The Education Digest. 


FRANK HuGu Sparks, who has been on leave 
of absence from the presidency of Wabash Col- 
lege (Crawfordsville, Ind.) to serve as chief of 
the bureau of manpower utilization of the 
WMC, will return to his post on February 15. 
During his year in Washington, Dr. Sparks has 
directed the activities of the college, although 
the administrative functions have been under 
the supervision of Robert S. Harvey, acting 
dean, and F. R. Ormes, controller and head of 
the department of economics. 


WituramM G. ScuMipT has been appointed act- 
ing dean, Hahnemann Medical College (Phila- 
delphia), to serve until a successor to William 
A. Pearson ean be appointed. Dr. Pearson who 
has held the deanship for thirty years, has asked 
to be relieved of his administrative duties but 
will continue as professor of chemistry and head 
of the department. 


CLEMEWELL Lay, whose appointment as as- 
sociate headmistress, Emma Willard School 
(Troy, N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socirety, May 22, 1943, has “by a vote of the 
Board of Trustees, been given the title of co- 
headmistress.” 


FranK QO. Hout, dean, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
director of a newly created department of pub- 
lie service. The department, which will replace 
the office of assistant to the president, has been 
approved by the Board of Regents as a means 
of expanding the service of the university to 
“the entire state.” The Personnel Committee 
of the board has been directed to recommend a 
successor to Dr. Holt as dean of the division. 


W. A. Anperson has been appointed acting 
head of the department of rural sociology, Cor- 
nell University, to serve until a successor to 
Dwight Sanderson can be appointed. Dr. San- 
derson retired in October, 1943, after twenty- 
five years of service. 





JESSE SOBEL, instructor in physical education, 
ASTP, City College (New York), was ap- 
pointed director of City College House Plan 
and tutor in the department of student life, 
January 25, according to an announcement by 
Morton Gottschall, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, and president, House Plan Association. 


Epwarp W. RANNELLS, head of the depart- 
ment of art, University of Kentucky, who has 
been on leave of absence “for three quarters 
for advanced study in Chicago,” has returned 
to his post. 


G. WEIDMAN GroFF, who served as dean, 
College of Agriculture, Lingnan University 
(China), from its founding in 1921 until the 
war forced his withdrawal (1941), has been 
appointed lecturer on world agriculture, the 
Pennsylvania State College. Dr. Groff, who is 
in Florida continuing experiments started in 
China, will “visit the campus for a few weeks 
each year to lecture and advise students 
concerning the field of agriculture missions.” 

MAXIMILIAN Beck, Czechoslovakian educator, 
author, and philosopher, will be guest scholar at 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) during the 
coming semester. Dr. Beck is going to the eol- 
lege under the fund “set up by the Wilson fae- 
ulty and staff to bring to the eampus and orient 
in American academic ways European scholars 
who have been forced to give up their careers 
in their own countries.” He will lecture before 
college classes and lead discussion groups. At 
present, Dr. Beck is a research fellow at Yale 
University. 

TuHE following persons have received promo- 
tions in rank at City College (New York): To 
professorships—Earl B. Smith, mechanical en- 
gineering, and Alexander Marcus, physics. To 
associate professorships—Michael Kraus, his- 
tory; Harry L. Kuntzleman, accounting; Emil 
L. Post, mathematics; and Wilford L. Stork, 
drafting. To assistant professorships—Edgar 
Johnson and Arthur K. Burt, English; Aubison 
T. Burtsell, chemistry; Henry B. Hanstein, elec- 
trical engineering; Duncan M. MacEwen, mathe- 
maties; Charles Martin, law; and Clarke Wil- 
liams, physics. 


G. T. Hupson has been appointed to an as- 
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sistant professorship in the department of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and history, Colorado State 
College, Gunnison. 

Epwarp HEILIGer, assistant librarian, Wayne 
University (Detroit), will leave early in Febru- 
ary for Managua (Nicaragua), where he will 
assume supervision of the American Library, 
succeeding Rudolpho Rivera, of the Library of 
Congress. Mr. Heiliger has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the university. 

RayMoND P. Kroaaet, formerly director of 
the department of audio-visual edueation, Ste- 
phens College (Columbia, Mo.), and at present 
engaged in educational work for the RCA Vic- 
tor Division in Chicago, has been appointed 
regional director of educational activities in the 
New York and New England areas. He will 
assume his new duties about the first of March 
and will “assist schools and colleges in the selee- 
tion and utilization of 16-mm. projectors, FM 
radio transmitters, sound equipment, Victor 
records, and other RCA Victor products.” 

Captain R. Emerson LANGFITT, assistant 
professor of education, on leave from the Grad- 
uate School, New York University, “has been 
assigned to General MacArthur’s headquarters 
for the U. S. Armed Forces in the Far East. 
He is engaged in information and edueation 
activities.” This message was sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society from Allied Headqarters, South- 
west Pacific, by Captain William Taylor. 


EpmMuNpD G. WILLIAMSON, dean of students, 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Student Person- 
nel Work of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion. The committee has begun work on two 
programs: one, the preparation of an “advisory 
report to General Osborne’s committee on post- 
war training of soldiers”; the other, the prepa- 
ration of “bulletins of suggestions for colleges 
and universities about the counseling of soldiers 
returning from the war.” 

Davip KiInGsLEY Brack, chairman of the de- 
partment of physical and health edueation, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to serve as “principal specialist in phys- 
ical fitness in the U. S. Office of Education.” 


Witiarp H. YEAGER, who went to the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.) in 
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1929 as the first Depew professor of public 
speaking, has been elected executive secretary 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. Dr. Yeager will be in charge “of pub- 
lic relations and of contacts with other groups 
for the association, which includes in its mem- 
bership teachers of speech in high schools, col- 


leges, and universities. .. .” 


Harry M. Gace, president, Lindenwood Col- 
lege (St. Charles, Mo.), is chairman of the 
Standing Commission on Teacher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges. Recently 
appointed to the commission is William W. 
Whitehouse, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Wayne University. The other members are 
Lucia R. Briggs, president, Milwaukee-Downer 
College; Fred Engelhardt, president, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; Fred G. Holloway, 
president, Western Maryland College (West- 
minster); and Louis H. Hubbard, president, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton. 


EVERETT FRASER, dean, Law School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has become president-elect 
of the Association of American Law Schools. 
After holding this title for one year, Dean 
Fraser will become president of the association 
during 1945. 


W. D. Funknouser, dean of the Graduate 
School and chairman of the department of zool- 
ogy, University of Kentucky, has been elected 
councilor to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


WituiaM C. SmiruH, professor of sociology, 
Linfield College (MeMinnville, Ore.), has been 
elected president, Pacifie Sociological Society, 
for the year 1944. 


SAMUEL P. CAPEN, chancellor, University of 
Buffalo, was elected president, Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York, January 19, to succeed the Reverend 
Joseph M. Noonan, president, Niagara Univer- 
sity. The following were elected to member- 
ship in the Executive Committee for a term of 
five years: Paul Klapper, president, Queens 
College (Flushing); William Pearson Tolley, 
chancellor, Syracuse University; and Millard 
H. Jencks, president, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton. Members of the committee elected at 
earlier meetings are Edmund E. Day, president, 





; 
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Cornell University; the Reverend Thomas Plass- 
mann, president, St. Bonaventure College and 
Seminary; and W. S. A. Pott, president, Elmira 
College. 


VerNA Foca WALTERS, former elementary 
supervisor in the schools of Zanesville (Ohio), 
has sueceeded Harold G. Shane as director of 
elementary curriculum in the state department 
of education. Dr. Shane has been named di- 
rector of the division of appointments, College 
of Edueation, the Ohio State University, suc- 
Anderson. Glen C. West, for- 
merly Crawford 
County, has been appointed executive assistant 
to the director of education, state department 
of education, to sueceed Delbert Woodford, who 


. 


ceeding Earl 


superintendent of schools, 


is now assistant director of education. 


BEATRICE W. Rossins, director, Hudson Guild 
Child Center (New York City), has been ap- 
pointed “supervisory nursery-education consult- 
ant for the 29 wartime nurseries operating with 
state and city aid in the child-care program un- 
der the sponsorship of the Mayor’s Committee,” 
according to an announcement by Helen M. 
Harris, executive director of the committee, 
January 23. 


IrA JARRELL has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Atlanta, to succeed Willis A. Sutton, 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 11, 1943. Miss Jarrell was 
formerly president of the local union, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


CHARLES F. WisH4rtT, president, College of 
Wooster (Ohio), has announced that he will 
retire next September at the end of twenty-five 
years in the presidency. 

DoroTHEA H. ScoviLue, since 1932 resident 
physician, Connecticut College (New London), 
has resigned to accept a commission as surgeon 
in the U. S. Public Health Service. She is one 
of six women physicians in this field. 


Recent Deaths 


S. Monroe Graves, former superintendent of 
schools, Wellesley (Mass.), succumbed to a 
heart attack, December 20, 1943, according to 
a report sent to ScHooL AND Society under 
date of January 17 by Carl D. Smith, president, 
Babson Institute of Business Administration, 
Babson Park, Mass. Dr. Graves, who retired 
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from the superintendency in 1939 after twenty- 
five years of service, became a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the institute in 1934. He 
had served as a member of the department of 
education in the Philippine Islands (1902-12) 
(1912-18), 
Dr. Graves was sixty-five 


and as lecturer and _ instructor 
Wellesley College. 
years old at the time of his death. 

Mary S. KIrRKPATRICK, former dean of women 
and instructor in English, Antioch College 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio), died, January 18, at 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
had served the college from 1916 to 1922. 


the age of eighty-four years. 


THE Most REVEREND Francis W. Howarp, 
since 1923 bishop of Covington (Ky.), died, 
January 18, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Bishop Howard, who was deeply interested in 
economics and education, was one of the organ- 
izers of the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation and had served as the general secretary 
and as president, 1928-36. 

WiLuiAM EpHrAIM MIKELL, who had served 
the University of Pennsylvania (1898-1939) as 
professor of law, dean, Law School, and dean 
of the faculty, died, January 20, at the age of 
seventy-five years. 

ALLEN Oscar HANSEN, associate professor of 
education, City College (New York), suecumbed 
to a heart attack, January 20, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Dr. Hansen had served as in- 
structor in edueation (1916-17), Culver-Stock- 
ton College (Canton, Mo.); instructor in Eng- 
lish (1917-18) education 
(1918-19), University of Wisconsin; tutor 
(1921), Aguaeate School (Cuba); member of 
the staff of curriculum reorganization (1922- 
23), State Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.) ; 
instructor (1923-24), University of Pittsburgh; 
principal (1924-26), American School, Tokyo; 
instructor (1926), Rutgers University; pro- 
fessor (1927), Peabody College for 


Teachers; professor of educational research and 


and instructor in 


George 


director of research and curriculum reorganiza- 
tion (1927-30), Western State College of Colo- 
rado (Gunnison); and lecturer in edueation 
(1931-33), assistant professor (1933-35), and 
associate professor (since 1935), City College. 

G. ARTHUR GLYER, assistant superintendent 
of distributive education, Delaware State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, died, January 
20, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
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CoLin CAMPBELL STEWART, Brown professor 
of physiology, Dartmouth College, died, Janu- 
ary 22. Dr. Stewart, who was in his seventy- 
first year at the time of his death, had been a 
member of the staff for forty years, as asso- 
ciate professor of physiology (1904-07), pro- 
fessor (1907-44), secretary (1913-24), and act- 
ing dean (1925-27), Dartmouth Medical School, 
and Brown 
1908) in the college. 


the retirement age of seventy years last August, 


professor of physiology (since 


Although he had reached 


Dr. Stewart continued to teach in the medical 
school until three weeks prior to his death. 


Moritz Stroeur, former professor of bacteri- 
ology, Mount St. (Yonkers, 
N. Y.), died, January 23, at the age of seventy- 


Vineent College 
two years. Dr. Stoehr, who was retired in 1933 
Mount St. Vineent College, had been a 
member of the faculties of Georgian Court Col- 
lege (Lakewood, N. J.), Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
Plainfield, N. J.), and Mount St. Domi- 
nie’s College, Caldwell, N. J. 


from 


lege ( 


REGINALD RusDEN GOODELL, professor emeri- 
tus of Romance languages, Simmons College 
(Boston), died, January 23, at the age of sev- 
Dr. Goodell 


college in the professorship and as chairman of 


enty-four years. had served the 
the department of modern languages from 1904 
until his retirement, 1935. 


ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE, musician and 
composer, who was well known for his piano 
methods and musie for public-school textbooks, 
died, January 23, at the age of eighty-three 
Mr. had 
composition, and music appreciation at Cornell 
University, and at Washington University, St. 


years. Johnstone taught harmony, 


Louis. 


Education in the Magazines 


For the February number of Coronet, Geof- 
frey T. Hellman has written an article on Abra- 
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ham Flexner which shows the progressive steps 
since 1908 that Dr. Flexner has taken for the 
improvement and of educational 
practices. In it he quotes Dr. Flexner’s opinion 
of the present system of American universities. 
Because of his devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion, Dr. Flexner, according to Mr. Hellman, 
“should be recognized by the American public 
as one of education’s greatest benefactors.” 


correction 


Water Apams, in “Can Our Schools Teach 
the G. I. Way?” Better Homes and Gardens, 
February, outlines the many techniques evolved 
by the specialists in charge of the training pro- 
gram for men in the armed services and asks 
whether, in order to cope with the problems of 
the new postwar world, it will not be necessary 
for all schools and colleges to adapt at least 
certain phases of these techniques for peacetime 
education. 


Other Items 

Tue College Entrance Examination Board, 
425 West 117th Street, New York 27, announces 
that the following dates have been selected for 
the 194445 series of tests: Saturday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1944; Saturday, April 7, 1945; Saturday, 
June 2, 1945; and Wednesday, September 5, 
1945. 

Unper the direction of W. Linwood Chase, 
professor of education, School of Education, 
Boston University, pupils in the high schools 
within a 50-mile radius of Boston will partici- 
pate in the New England Town Meeting of the 
Air, a program of 30-minute broadcasts to be 
made over station WBZ every Saturday after- 
noon at three o’clock. The series, which began 
January 8, is sponsored by the university and 
the New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers. Pupils will have an opportunity to 
express their opinions “on how youth builds 
today for a better tomorrow by discussing the 
current issues underlying vast domestic and 
international problems.” ; 


Shorter Papers... 





WILL MUSIC TEACHERS MEET POST- 
WAR NEEDS? 

Can we not drop art (music) courses as luxu- 

ries and train for mechanics instead, and when 

all non-essentials are dropped for the duration 


eannot our high schools and colleges speed up 


their courses so that more useful Americans can 
be turned out in a shorter time than ever before 
in our history? 

The above question was recently submitted to 
a metropolitan mail bag. 

There are two possible reactions to this ques- 
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tion: (1) ecomplacently shrugging it off as the 
usual newspaper prejudice, or (2) honestly ad- 
mitting that the profession has certain weak- 
nesses Which would justify such a newspaper 
question. Criticism of our musie programs has 
not necessarily been limited to newspaper mail- 
bag columns. Leading educators, administra- 
tors, academicians, parents, boards of educa- 
tion, students, and well-known music teachers 
have also eriticized and asked the question, “Do 
the results of the music program justify the 
cost?” Undoubtedly the loudest criticism is that 
musie programs do not dovetail with general 
education needs. Also a weakness in leadership 
has been recognized by our profession; for in- 
stance: 

At a recent schoolmen’s meeting sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania, the pessimistic state- 
ment was made that ‘‘Musie Educators had con- 
tributed little to the leadership in general educa- 
tion; that they followed only when innovations had 
been instigated by administrators.’’ This state- 
ment was made, not by an administrator or a 
teacher of another subject, but by a recognized 
leader in music education, a man whose efforts in 
the field had won for him the prestige which per- 
mitted him to make such a statement in safety.1 


If our musie program is to survive, it must 
justify its place in the curriculum by expand- 
ing in breadth of outlook and relationship with 
other subjects and with the needs of general 
education. 

Only a short time ago, not over three years, 
the average mental horizons of edueation and 
social needs extended no farther than our na- 
In view of rapidly trans- 
piring events we are more and more envision- 


tional boundaries. 
ing a world-wide unity. Would any academician 
of our time be so shortsighted as to feel secure 
Would it be beyond the 
imagination of any of us who are called “spe- 


in an isolated eubicle? 


cialists” to jump down from our pedestal of 
exalted skills and broaden our teaching to its 
many natural relations with all other subjects 
and social needs? 

In the new global scene our place will depend 
upon our national integrity. To meet the new 
educational and social needs the music program 


1Floyd T. Hart, Educational Music Magazine, 
November—December, 1942. 
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(1) must better understand its place in the 
curriculum in relationship with all other sub- 
jects, and (2) at the same time continue its 
Na- 
tional boundaries are rapidly diminishing in im- 


many contributions to humanistic needs. 
portance. All interests, world as well as artistie, 
must become subservient to broader interests. 
The ebb and flow of culture, migration, trade, 
and world responsibilities will give new meaning 
to education, to teaching, as an international 
problem in the solution of which we and others 
When the 
peoples of the world find time to settle down to 


peacetime pursuits, education in all of its phases 


will have a new common interest. 


will have a heavy responsibility for research, 
service, and leadership. 

Recent trends point to an acceleration of our 
In 1942 the 
University of Chicago began a speeding-up of 


educational program and services. 


the time required to complete the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. The short cut is to be effected only 
after a student shows evidence of completing 
general education, presumably after approxi- 
mately two years of work. Such a plan marks 
a distinct break with tradition. The proposed 
action has met with varied comments from edu- 
cational leaders. Some of the reaction has been 
emotional. Other trends in edueational pro- 
gram changes include attempts to break down 
extreme departmentalization of instruction by 
means of inter-departmental courses and “divi- 
sional courses” covering broad fields of knowl- 
edge; bringing closer relationship between the 
students and their teachers; approaching the 
problems of education from the standpoint of 
contemporary life rather than from an academic 
point of view; a closer relationship among all 
subjects. 

Are we musie teachers earnestly attempting to 
make our inter-departmental courses function? 
If musie, in addition to its special skills, is to 
function humanistically, it must have a more 
intimate relationship with all other subjects. 
break- 


down of isolated subject lines and a more lib- 


Present and future trends point to a 
eral point of view. Since 1931 teachers’ pro- 
fessional schools have reorganized their ecur- 
ricula by adding “liberal” courses and placing 
much of their professional work in the last two 


years. “The chief function of the undergrad- 
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uate-school musie curriculum should be to pro- 
vide a broad musical background upon which 
future specialization may be based.”? Such a 
plan will assure our college graduates of more 
general education and will delay specialization 
until a more thorough background has been es- 
tablished. Would not musie teachers be more 
amenable to such ideas if they in turn had been 
required to have more general academic edu- 
cation? 

The future stability of the school musie pro- 
gram would undoubtedly be more secure if the 
Bachelor of Musie degree were outlawed as it 
exists in standard colleges today.. All profes- 
sional degrees would mean more if the Bachelor 
of Arts degree were required as a prerequisite 
or parallel. At most the Bachelor of Music 
degree should not be granted with less than five 
years’ full-time college study, and then only to 
students who had had a rich background in 
music before they entered college—especially 
true in ease of the applied-musie credits. “The 
specialist who knows only his field knows not 
even that. True specialization is based upon 
knowledge and appreciation of every factor 
which contributes to excellence in a limited field, 
and to this end will draw from related fields.’’* 

If an accelerated program is to be followed 
as modern trends may demand, then the reduc- 
tion in musi¢e credits must be in proportion to 
those in general aecademie eredits. College music 
administrators have whittled away at college 
academic requirements and selfishly added to the 
musie eredits permitted until the Bachelor of 
Musie degree at the present time requires four 
years of various types of musie courses with the 
“full complement” of academic subjects, about 
as follows: one year of English composition; 
two years of physical education (band students 
often escape this); one year of education or 
psychology; one year of social science; and 
two years of language (required only of voeal- 
music majors). How could we expect a twenty- 
year old Bachelor of Musie graduate to teach 
with much foresight? What in his equipment, 
besides a certain amount of teaching aptitude, 


2 Edna MeEachern, ‘‘A Survey and Evaluation 
of School Musie Teachers in the United States.’’ 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937, p. 106. 

3 Edna McEachern, op. cit., p. 106. 
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would assist him to correlate his teaching other 
than music with music! 

From 1920 to 1938, graduate instruction, 
much of which is professional in character, ex- 
panded from 48,622 to 163,731. A large por- 
tion of the gain was because of increasing in- 
sistance that teachers in secondary schools hold 
the master’s degree.* The doctor’s degree, now 
virtually indispensable to the prospective col- 
lege teacher, was conferred upon 2,958 students 
in 1937-38 as compared to 532 in 1919-20. Un- 
less college teachers are required to have earned 
degrees from reputable institutions how can the 
program of higher education be justified? 
Many states require the master’s degree before 
a teacher can be certified for the secondary 
school. Too many administrators, unwisely re- 
garding musie as a purely “skill” subject, have 
waived the usual degree requirements. Would 
it not be prudent for administrators to require 
honestly earned degrees along with “skill” as a 
better bet for being sure of good teaching? 
Neither “skill” nor college degree will singularly 
insure success, but the one without the other will 
offer even less assurance. Possibly, in many in- 
stances, college administrators have allowed the 
pendulum to swing too far in favor of the 
“skilled specialists” who have spent the major- 
ity of their professional years on the receiving 
end of private-lesson fees rather than in pre- 
paring to fit themselves and their subject into 
a more liberal and well-rounded educational 
program. College music teachers should be able 
to co-ordinate their work with other college 
courses if they have experienced a more general 
type of academie training themselves. Earning 
a doctor’s degree will, in all probability, not 
directly affect teaching aptitude. It should, 
however, assure a desirable measure of poise 
and self-respect for the recipient. 

The effects of World War II are already be- 
ing felt, and the ultimate results may be subject 
to the risks of prophecy. Under extreme con- 
ditions it would not be difficult to foresee the 
closing of virtually all colleges and universities 
in the United States except as their facilities 
might be useful in the direct training of the 
armed forces. The after-effects of the war are 


4From the 1942 reports of the U. S. Office of 
Edueation. 
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even more difficult to foretell. But with the 
United States on the winning side a further ex- 
pansion of college enrollment is to be expected 
if history ean be used as a guide. Much has been 
said and written as to the probable direction 
that higher education may take, a broadening- 
out—not such definite lines between grades and 
subjects. The accelerated educational program 
to reduce time spent on undergraduate work is 
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a change we may expect to persist in the post- 
war period. Therefore, with more graduate- 
level courses, the college and university faculties 
will have to employ a higher percentage of more 
generally trained staff members in each of the 
departments—and this is especially true for the 
college musie staff. 
CLEL T. SILVEY 
DENVER, COLO. 


Correspondence... 





WILLIAM EMERSON RITTER, 1857-1944 
To THE EDITOR: 

ScHooL AND Society, January 15, carried a 
note in recognition of the educational services 
of William Emerson Ritter. This well deserved 
tribute evoked, I am sure, general approval, yet 
it seemed to me as if the greatest service of Dr. 
Ritter to educational progress in our country 
was in some way overlooked. 

His teaching was accompanied by a conspicu- 
ously suecessful effort to integrate biological 
science with philosophy and its relations with 
the broad applications it has to human welfare. 
One of the phases of this was the foundation 
of a marine biological station on the coast of 
California which brought him, by rare good 
fortune, in contact with the insistent inquiries 
of one of our most able newspaper men, E. W. 
Seripps. That contact led to the establishment 
of several significant undertakings that carry 
the name of his friend. But the two noted in 
your item do not inelude the most important 
and far reaching of those undertakings. 

Dr. Ritter’s writings on life and its funda- 
mental relations to the world and man led to a 
thorough study of the possibilities for collect- 
ing, analyzing, and distributing accurate infor- 
mation of discoveries in science to the press of 
At Mr. Seripps’s instigation Rit- 
and university 


the country. 
ter visited leading newspaper 
men throughout this country. As a result of 
the discussions in which he engaged and his re- 
port on the joint opinions of the two profes- 
sional groups Science Service was founded at 
Washington in 1921 and endowed by Mr. 


Seripps. It is eminently conservative to say: 


Science Service is a monument alike to Mr. 


Scripps’s confidence in the capacity of the daily 


newspaper to convey solid information and sound 
teaching to the people, and to Dr. Ritter’s belief 
that scientific truths belong in every man’s mental 


equipment. 


Dr. Ritter was the first president of the trustees 
and contributed quietly but significantly in 
many ways to the suecess achieved by the late 
Edwin E. Slosson, who until his death in 1929 
was director of the enterprise. 

The educational significance of this first at- 
tempt to furnish newspapers accurate informa- 
tion concerning the character and meaning of 
scientific discoveries can hardly be overrated. 
It has served gradually to tone down if not to 
eliminate the chaotic and misleading reports of 
“news-hawks” regarding the findings of research 
and the meaning of scientifie studies. 

Science Service has constantly expanded its 
educational range and enlisted support for new 
educational movements including most recently 
the Science Talent Search with its remarkable 
results in demonstrating to the publie as well as 
the schools the value of science in high-school 
education. This is but the briefest mention of 
the growth in range and edueational influence 
of the movement which never would have been 
founded or developed if Ritter’s ealm_philo- 
sophie and far-sighted mind had not brought 
home to his friend so convincingly the need for 
such a movement and the possibilities it had. 

Henry B. Warp 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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BAKER, Harry J. Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Pp. xiv+496. Macmillan. 1944. $3.50. 
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Intended primarily for use in an introductory course 
for college and university students. For teachers 
who expect to specialize in some phase of work with 
exceptional children, it is “designed to give an over- 
all view of the entire field.”” Administrators, super- 
visors, principals, teachers in service, physicians, 
psychologists, and social workers who deal with ex- 
ceptional children will find it a useful reference book. 
e 
3erTs, Emmetr A. Developing Basic Reading 
Abilities. Pp. 12. Reading Clinic, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 1943. 15¢. 


Crary, RYLAND W. (prepared by). Latin America 
and the World Struggle for Freedom (Unit Stud- 
ies in American Problems). Pp. viii+120. Il- 
lustrated. Prepared for the Committee on Exper- 
imental Units of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Ginn. 1943. 
68¢. 

* 

Education for International Security—Proposals of 
the International Education Assembly, Harpers 
Ferry Meeting, September, 1943. Pp. 30. Copies 
of this report may be secured from The School 
Executive, 470 4th Ave., New York City, at a 
nominal cost. 

ce 

DE JonG, L., and JosePpH W. F. STOPPELMAN. The 
Lion Rampart—The Story of Holland’s Resis- 
tance to the Nazis. Pp. vii+386. Querido, Inc., 
381 4th Ave., New York 16. 1943. $3.00. 

The book is based on L. de Jong’s “Je Maintiendrai, 
I & II,” written in Dutch and printed in London. 
It has been translated, adapted, and brought up to 
date by Mr. Stoppelman. 

e 

Hart, WALTER W., and others (prepared by). The 
Teacher of Mathematics and the War Savings 
Program—Including Problems for Elementary 
and High School Classes in Mathematics and 
Business Arithmetic. A Schools-at-War Bulletin. 
Pp. 38. Published by the Education Section of 
the War Finance Division, U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 26. 1943. 

Prepared to assist teachers in developing classroom 
study of wartime financial problems. 
e 

Nueva Era—Revista Interamericana de Pedagogia 
y Cultura. Tribuna de los Lideres de la Edu- 
cacion Contemporanea de America. Vol. XIII. 
Pp. 284. Address inquiries concerning this re- 
view to Julio C. Larrea, director, ‘‘ Nueva Era,’’ 
Apartado 806, Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 1944. 

. 

Procter, LESLIE C. For Freedom’s Sake. Pp. 347. 
Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy. 1944. $2.00. 

An adventure story with a background of American 
and World War II history that puts a “new value on 


our heritage of freedom A Foreword is furnished 
by Homer P. Rainey, president, University of Texas. 


o 
School Children and the War Series. Leaflet No. 
8: ‘*‘Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in 
Wartime.’’ Pp. 26. U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington. 1943. 10¢. 
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Other leaflets in this series were listed in this col- 
umn, April 10 and August 28, 1943. 
® 

SUTHERLAND, A. H. (editor). ‘‘Extending the 
Business Curriculum in World War II.’’ The 
13th Yearbook of the Commercial Education As- 
sociation of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
Pp. xiv+271. May be obtained from the asso- 
ciation, Central Commercial High School, 210 
East 42d St., New York 17. 1943. 

e 

Wana, T. J. Mathematics of Radio Communica- 
tions. Pp. ix+371. D. Van Nostrand. 1943. 
$3.00. 

This book has been written to facilitate the study of 
radio, electronics, and allied subjects, which are 
broadly classified under the heading of communica- 
tions. It is designed for students who are unable to 
devote the required time to a preliminary study of 
mathematics but who desire to pursue a _ serious 
study of communications. 

* 

WESLEY, Epaar B. (director of reporting commit- 
tee). American History in Schools and Colleges. 
Report of the Committee on American History 
in Schools and Colleges of the American Histor- 
ical Association, the Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Association, the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Pp. xiv+148. Maemillan. 1944. 
$1.25. 

To be reviewed in a later number of SCHOOL AND 


TIAA 


For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $6,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 
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